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INTERIOR OF THE STAR CHAMBER, 
(Cone'uded from page 292.) 


We resume our outline of the Court with the 
above illustration, from one of the plates in 
Messrs. Britton and Brayley’s work. It 
shows the apartment as it appeared shortly 
before its demolition. The ceiling was of 
oak, and had been very curiously devised in 
moulded compartments, ornamented with 
foses, pomegranates, portcullises, and fleurs- 
de-lis: it had also been gilt, and diversely 
coloured ; though, we believe, it had not a 
trace of the gilt stars, from which the Court 
was named. This chamber was, however, 
only of the reign of Elizabeth, and not the 
iginal one, as already explained.* 
t. Bruce commences his Second Letter 
tena that the causes determined by 
Conncil during the reigns of Henry VI., 
® One of our first eubscribers aud readers, whom 
ft gives us pleasure to have gratified in this outline, 
las acquainted us, that Drawings of the interior of 
the Star Chamber, (some eighteen or twenty in 
Bamber,) showing the enriched ceiling, mautel- 
pieces, &c., with details from actual admeasnrement, 
Were made by Mr. Cole, jun., 60, Great Queen-street, 
Lineoln’s Inu Fields, a short time previous to the 
demolition of the building. These Drawings were ex- 
— at a receut meeting of the Architectural 
y. ‘ - 
Vol. xxvi1. Y 


Edward IV., and Richard III., although 
important and interesting in themselves, are 
not of such a character as can well be brought 
within the limits of a rapid sketch like the 
present; the object of which is not to enu- 
merate all, or even many, of the cases deter- 
mined in the Star Chamber, but to give a 
general notion of the practices which pre- 
vailed there, and the spirit which pervaded 
its decisions, during the several periods of its 
existence. 

The reign of Henry VII. is an epoch in 
the history of the Star Chamber. That 
monarch appears to have had a fondness for 
sitting in person with his Council upon judiciat 
Occasions; and, during the first and second 
years of his reign, held “twelve several 
stately sessions” in the Star Chamber: but 
Mr. Bruce has not found any instances of his 
Majesty’s judicial wisdom, though he had 
called around him a learned council. 

During the reign of Henry VIT., our atten- 
tion is not so much drawn to the icular 
cases determined in the Star me : nd to 
the general em which prevailed there. : 
This Court vant ntramet by. which the 
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politic rapacity of the Sovereign, and the 
subtlety of his favourite “ promoters of suits” 
accomplished their nefarious purposes. Ifa 
man were descended from a stock that had 
favoured the White Rose; if he were sus- 
pected of sympathizing with the misfortunes 
of the Earl of Warwick; if his behaviour 
indicated a lofty spirit; or even if he were 
merely thought to be moderately rich; 
neither a dignified station in society, nor 
purity of life, nor cautiousness of conduct, 
could afford him any protection. Some ob- 
solete law was put in force against him by 
the king’s receivers of forfeitures. If his 
purse were found to be empty, the prejudged 
culprit was committed to prison, until a 
m was purchased by the compassion of 
is friends; if cag? 5 enough was left for 
a second plunder. e King’s agents, or as 
Hall calls them, “ravenynge wolves,” in 
these transactions, were Empson and Dudley, 
who filled the royal coffers, and enriched 
themselves. “ At this unreasonable and ex- 
tort doynge,”’ says Hall, “noble men grudged, 
meane men kycked, poore men lamented, 
preachers openlie at Paules crosse and other 
laces exclaimed, rebuked, and detested, but 
they would never amend.” 
. Bruce next refers to two papers among 
the MSS. in the British Museum, and selects 
one an account of sums received for 
eases in which persons, who had been pro- 
secuted for breaches of the law, either real 
or pretended, had compounded with the 
King, and paid fines, through Dudley, to 
be dise . Among the persons named 
~ in this paper, are many of the chief ree -e f 
of the time :—the unhappy Edward Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham, stands at the head of 
the list for 500 marks. At a little distance 
follow, “Sir William Capel, alderman of 
London, and Giles Capel, his son, for their 
pardons, 1,000/.; besides 2,615/. 6s. Sd. for 
ether tzoubles. Sir William was again sued, 
for “things done by him in the time of his 
mayoraltie;” when either his purse or his 
patience was exhausted, and he refused all 
composition, “and after saga in the 
prtents and sheriff’s house, was by the 
inge’s counsell commanded to the Tower, 
where he remayned until the King died, and 
shortly after was delivered with many other.” 
It seems to have been scarcely possible to 
fill any of the civil offices without giving 
occasion of advantage to these watchful in- 
formers. Escheators, customers, controllers, 
sheriffs, are to be found in the MSS. referred 
to, aud the King seems to have taken double 
advantage of these officers, by first selling 
them their appointments, and afterwards 
scrutinizing their conduct by the most vigi- 
lant severity. Amongst the items quoted 
from this account are: 


“ For the pardon of marther of Sir John Fines, Kt., 
. lib.” (pounds.) 
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“From the Earl of Derby, for his pardon, 6,000 lib,” 
“ For the eg of the Earl of Northumberland, 
10,000 lib.”* 

From these and many other similar items, 
it would seem that the King assumed the 
power of withdrawing causes from the juris. 
diction of all the courts, upon the accused 
party making a pecuniary arrangement with 
his receivers ; or, as the phrase ran in the 
Star Chamber, the “ King took the matter 
into his own hands,” and the prisoner was 
discharged upon his Majesty certifying that 
fact to the court. 

Lord Bacon has made us accquainted with 
the traditional story of the King’s conduct to 
the Earl of Oxford, whose retainers, dressed 
in liveries, came around him upon occasion 
of a visit from his Majesty. Henry expressed 
his thanks for the good cheer he received, 
but added, “I may not endure to have my 
laws broken in my sighte, — my attorney 
must speak with you;” which words were 
the prelude to a fine of 15,000 marks. Tra. 
dition has, probably, exaggerated the amount 
of the fine; but the anecdote is perfectly in 
character with the practices evidenced in the 
MSS. referred to. 

The accession of Henry VIII. produced 
an extraordinary change in the Star Chamber. 
The Council no longer listened approvingly 
to the accusations of the late King’s Com- 
missioners of Forfeitures, but immediately 
proceeded to sit in judgment upon the ac- 
cusers. They were committed to the Tower 
the very day after the new King was pro 
claimed. ll offences, except murder, felony, 
and treason were pardoned; and it was 
added, that if any man had wrongful 
sustained injury or loss of goods, through 
Empson and Dudley, that he would receive 
satisfaction upon petition to the King. A 
crowd of applicants immediately besieged 
the Council, and due restitution was made; 
but fraudulent claims being afterwards put 
fourth, the Council soon desisted. : 

The Promoters,* “ notwithstanding the 
general pardon, were sentenced by the Coun- 
cil, some of them to pay fines, and others to 
tide about the City on Based with theie 
faces towards the horses’ tails, and afterwards 
to stand in the pillory in Cornhill, and wear 
papers indicative of their offences. Sucha 
punishment was, in truth, an invitation to 
the people to revenge themselves upon their 
persecutors, aud the opportunity it afforded 
was not lost. Three of the ringladers, upon 
whom this sentence was carried into effect 
on June 6, 1509, died in Newgate, within 
few days afterwards ; © for very shame,” say 
some of the authorities, but more probably, 
as assigned by others, from ill usage in the 


pillory. 
The fate of Empson and Dudley is well 


® These informers were so called, because they 
“ promotd many honest men’s vexatious.” 















known. To satisfy public clamour, they were 
convicted, and sentenced to death, but, pro- 
bably, without any intention of carrying the 
sentence into execution. It happened, how- 
ever, that Henry set out, at that time upon 
his first progress; finding himself annoyed, 
wherever he went, by outcries for vengeance 
inst the unpopular ministers, he at once 
dispatehed a warrant for their execution, and 
gp Armee vy to the block, to 
to the enjoyment of a royal progress. 
Empson’s forferted mansion, with its orchard 
and twelve gardens, situate in St. Bride’s, 
Fieet-street, and ocenpying the ground now 
known as Salisbury-square and Dorset-street, 
wgd rpmg to Wolsey on the 30th of Janu- 

, 1510: 
bot the honour of Wolsey let it be noticed 
that, during his administration, there pre- 
vailed in the Star Chamber, neither the 
pecuniary meanness which was its prominent 
viee under his immediate predecessors, nor 
the cruelty which distinguished it at a later 

, é Council frequently investigated 
offences, and occasionally committed 
to the Tower ; but there are no traces of the 
long imprisonments, the degrading and bar- 
barous punishments, or the oppressive fines, 
which it inflicted at other periods. Perhaps 
this cireumstance may be explained by the 
fanguinary disposition of the monarch, and 
the obsequiousness of juries. Offences which 
were formerly thought fit subjects for the 
Star Chamber were now punished with 
death ; the boundaries of treason were en- 
larged so as to inclose words, and even 
wishes, as well as acts; but treason was a 
¢time not cognizable before the Council, and 
death a punishment which they never dared 
to inflict. To carry these new laws into 
effect, it was, therefore, necessary to resort to 
the ordinary tribunals. 

Wolsey, always delighted with magni- 
fieence, made a great show of it im the Star 
Chamber. In his time, “the presence that 
set with him was always great ;” and Caven- 
dish has detailed the pompous “ order of his 
going to Westminster Hall, surrounded by 
‘toblemen, and preceded by cross-bearers and 

illar-bearers.”” 


Wolsey’s administration of justice in pri- 
vate causes has often been praised. In the 
Star Chamber, “he spared neither high nor 
low, but judged every estate according to 
their merits and deserts.” In political cases, 
the objeet of the Cardinal’s Star Chamber 
Prosecutions dves not seem to have been the 
punishment of offenders so much as the 
Pioeuring a general submission to the autho- 
Yity of the King. Those who submitted were 
‘tually pardoned, whilst the obstinate were, 
2 most cases, turned over to the common 


























































































































































































































After the time of Wolsey, there occurred 
bd — ae Rymer, v. 569. 
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during the remainder of the reign of Henry 
VILL, but few public cases of sufficient in- 
terest to be noticed in a sketch like the 
present. Wolsey stamped his individual 
cHaracter upon the Court; he made it sub- 
servient to the furtherance of political and 
personal purposes; and, when he fell, the 
Court seems, for a time, to have lost the use 
to which he applied it. His successors, 
who were fully, and probably, more usefully 
occupied in private causes, brought before it 
but little business; so that, with the excep- 
tion of occasional interference in religious 
matters, and matters of police, we seldom 
hear of the Star Chamber. 

Mr. Bruce closes his Letter with some 
short notices of a few of the cases which 
occurred during this reign. They are inter- 
esting, either historically, or as illustrative 
of manners. 


Che SketchASack. 


HOLY THURSDAY AT FI.ORENCE. 
(By Fay, the American Novelist.) 

Ow Holy Thursday we were obligingly fur- 
nished with tickets to see the grand duke 
wash the feet of twelve beggars at his mag- 
nificent Pitti palace. I was curious to wit- 
ness this spectacle, and to behold how he 
would evade the ceremony. That the sove- 
reign who generally moved among common 

actually 





men with such pomp and pride wou 
perform it, occurred to me only as a remote 
possibility. In the morning, at nine, we ert- 
tered the vast and stately palace, with a stern 
sentinel at every turn, and were ushered into 
a costly and beautiful saloon, the walls and 
ceiling loaded with heavy bas-reliefs, and the 

ictured floor occupied by select groups of 
fashionable company, arranged around the 
apartment on temporary stages. At the lower 
end of the room was spread an elegant colla- 
tion; and twelve white baskets, each large 
enough to hold a man, were ranged in the 
centre. At the table were seated twelve aged 
men in the black dress of priests, of so re- 
spectable and venerable an appearance that I 
at first mistook them for holy fathers of the 
church, assembled in this proud temple of 
wealth and anthority, to witness the triumph 
of religion over military and sagen power, 
They were, however, the twelve mendicants 
themselves, really taken from the streets, but 
selected for their years, either from the idea 
that rendered less material the accidents 
of their earthly condition, or thet royalty, 
even in this unmeaning humiliation, required 
the malicious assurance that death would 
soon silence the boastful tongues of those 
who received it.) The eldest was ninety-five. 
Their hair was of snowy whiteness. Some, 
too infirm to waik, had been ¢arried to their 
places. One shook dreadfully with the palsy, 
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frequently uttered a ery of piteous imbecility, 
and was, we isoces Seenda. under z 
alienation of mind, sans eyes, sans teeth, 
sans anything. I think several were uncon- 
scious of the honour, and few will long sur- 
vive it. The absurdity of such a mummery 
was rendered shocking by the bodily infir- 
mities of these poor old men. We waited 
long. The chamberlains were busy conduct- 
ing the new-comers to their places. Feathers 
nodded, silks rustled, and gay faces peeped 
through the crowd, anxious to behold the 
solemn farce. At length two files of the 
guard of nobles, in their rich uniforms of 
scarlet and white, long riding-boots, and 
snowy plumes, entered with a martial tramp, 
and at the brief word of command, were 
formed into two opposite lines. They were 
followed by another troop of guards in blue 
and white, who wefe drawn up in like array. 
Then came the prineipal nobles of the court 
—six youthful pages splendidly dressed in 
scarlet and gold, all the members of the 
household in their showy and varied attire ; 
another body of armed guards; and: in the 
centre, the tall, awkward, and very cross- 
looking duke, in his court dress. motley 
crowd brought up the rear. The officers 
_again uttered the word of command. The 
soldiers were wheeled around, forming a hol- 
dow square, inclosing, and perhaps protecting 
their sovereign in his task. He stood some- 


time talking familiarly with the oldest of the 


twelve, and laughing quite heartily at some 
of his replies. He was then divested of his 
sword by one attendant noble—equipped ina 
lawn apron by another—a third turned down 
and drew off the stocking of each poor old 
vagrant; another presented a silver salver, on 
which stood an ewer also of silver. The duke 
then taking a sponge, upon which a cham- 
berlain poured water, knelt, received the beg- 
gar’s foot in his hand, rubbed it with the 
sponge, wiped it, bent down his head and 
kissed it. Upon each of the twelve this 
ceremony was repeated, and all these petty 
circumstances in the progress of the enter- 
tainment were devoured by the fashionable 
and awe-struck auditors at first with silent 
doubt, and afterwards with mute amazement. 
The baskets were then filled with the con- 
tents of the table, silver plate and all, a pre- 
sent, I believe, from their munificent do- 
mestic, and the menial duties of transferring 
them from the table to the baskets, were per- 
formed by the noble lords in the capacity of 
waiting-men. The duke, the guards around 
him, the pages, the grand chamberlain, the 
household, the noblemen of the court, and a 
large crowd of gentlemen then departed as 
they came. e meek sovereign himself 
entered an apartment on the other side of 
‘the hall, whose magnificent furniture shined 
‘through the half opened door, which was 
surrounded by the throngs of noble atten- 
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dants swarming after him as if he -had 
achieved some dangerous action, and they 
were eager to ascertain if he had accom- 
plished it in safety. 

It is surprising to a simple republican 
from the other side of the water, how much 
of this monarch’s life is wasted in idle pa- 
geants, where, like a bad actor, he plays an 
inferior character, although it is the part of 2 
king. They say Americans are ae over. 
bearing in their home preferences. Perhaps 
they are. I do not wonder at it. Think of 
Washington passing on his way over roads 
strewn with flowers by a grateful people 
whom he had freed, and whose moral free. 
dom he regarded as their greatest glory. Then 
behold this master of a little duchy ever la- 
bouring to blind and dazzle his people, and 
to keep them down to the animal enjoyment 
of which, fortunately for them, they possess 
so large a share. 

The church, Santa Trinita, lies nearly 
oppusite our rooms. At three we saw him 
enter it with his court. It is a day of fast- 
ing, prayer, and humiliation, aad the sove- 
reign must show his people the example. Ox 
foot, therefore, he visits seven churches; 
kneels and prays before the altar in sight of 
the public. On other occasions he is never 
known to walk, except. occasionally in his 

arden or about the Cascine. At an early 

our the crowds began to assemble before 
the cathedral, in the piazza, and on the 
bridge ; we had a most imposing coup d’eil 
from our windows. The approach of the 
duke is always announced by some messenger 
in the royal livery, riding a hundred yards 
ahead ; but to-day, before the imperial foot 
could touch the earth, the broad, flat, irre 
gularly-shaped stones with which the streets 
are paved quite across, were carefully swept 
under the personal eye of an inspector in his 
carriage. The guard were then seen making 
their way in regular order over the bridge, 
and entered the church through the narrow 
passage opened in the dense multitude. They 
were followed by a large body of troops, who 
broke into double file as they approached the 
church, and behind, the whole court on foot, 
the duke walking solemnly alone in the va- 
cant space left by his square of guards, while 
a superb carriage, drawn by only two horses, 
advanced slowly in the procession, in which 
meekness and pomp, religious lowliness, and 
temporal power and grandeur, were so gro- 
tesquely blended. Unable again to effect an 
entrance here, we anticipated his visit to the 
high Duomo, and passing on our way thither 
the dowager duchess and some of the pretty 
children who mingled unostentatiously among 
the crowd of common pedestrians, we suc 
ceeded in procuring the very best possible 
| ecm The immense church, with its gothic, 

-reaching arches, its distant ceiling, its 
long aisles and columns, its stain 
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jwerierable statues and carved work, the high 
-altar brilliantly lighted with giant wax can- 
-dles, and blazing with a dazzling medley of 
glittering embellishments, whose red light 
contrasted strangely with afternvon sunshine, 
which streamed in through the stately win- 
dows of deeply-painted glass ; all contributed 
to produce an imposing effect, and to recall 
ito the imagination those scenes of old ro- 
mance in which most readers have, at some 
period, forgotten the common world. The 
dome beneath which we stood waiting the 
shaughty train of worshippers, is amazingly 
dike that of St. Peter’s, and fascinates the eye 
with a sense of rotund vastness. Through 
.an aperture near the lantern, a beam of sun- 
shine lay across the filmy air like a silver bar, 
while the lower region of the church was 
cast into strong shadow relieved by the 
solemn glare from the altar. The broad floor 
‘was covered with people of the lower classes, 
for whose edification these perpetual pageants 
ate probably intended. Presently the silence 
was broken by the beat of muffled drums, 
and the regular tramp of the soldiers, who 
were drawn up in stern array around the 
altar, by a few brief commands which sounded 
through the hush with a startling effect. The 
nobility of the court came in next and as- 
sumed their places. The guard of nobles 
followed with muskets reversed, and after 
‘several more military commands, each fol- 
lowed by the clank of arms, formed an inner 
circle, though respectfully distant from the 
altar. In the centre appeared once more the 
haughty despot and em 5 of this little empire, 
his chapeau in his hand. He walked slowly 
up to the altar, where a broad cloth of crim- 
‘son velvet deeply embroidered with gold, had 
been laid for the royal knee. Here he knelt, 
‘clasped his hands, bent dowu his uncovered 
head upon them, and remained apparently 
lost and absorbed in prayer; a solemn silence 
peigned throughout the multitude, interrupted 
only by the occasional clash uf a musket as 
a soldier stirred. In a few moments, the 
august suppliant rose from his proud humilia- 
tion—two or three orders from the captain 
of the guard, the clank and clatter of the 
auskets, the beating of the muffled drums, 
‘the tramp of military feet, the stir and hum 
of a moving multitude relieved from a deep 
attention, and they departed for another 
church. 
_ We remained in the cathedral to see the 
archbishop wash the feet of Azs twelve. It 
is a different affair from the elegant self- 
abasement of the duke. The beggars ap- 
bond fide beggars —unpicked, un- 
washed, diseased street-vagabonds— installed 
in all their rags and wretchedness, and “rank 
of gross diet.” They were wrapped, however, 
in loose mantles of coarse, white cotton, co- 
ering also the head, like a friar’s cowl. 
Shere would be some apparent piety, or, at 
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least, consistency, in their honest unclean- 
liness, but for the dress and demeanour of 
the archbishop, a stately, stern, fine-looking 
mar, with a lofty tread, and a bearing of 
haughty serenity, which reminded me of 
Cardinal Wolsey, and imbodied ideas of a 
thousand ambitious tyrants, who bave sought 
and gained temporal dominion with the crosier 
and the mitre. I could 
“see his pride 
Peep through each part of him.” 

A world of mummery was gone through with. 
The archbishop received the worship of man 
of his prelates, who bowed and peeves | 
knelt and kissed his hand, (flashing with a 
diamond,) took off his mitre, bowed, courte- 
sied, replaced it again, and, as an appropriate 
preparative for his illustration of meekness, 
clothed him in a voluminous and gorgeous 
mantle of white satin and gold. Then one 
holding his train, another attending with a 
silver salver, another with an ewer of the 
same metal, and others with fine napkins, he 
proceeded to paraphrase the sacred Redeemer, 
and his unostentatious, simple, and beautiful 
task of washing the feet of his disciples. 
How so much tawdry tinsel and temporal 
parade could ever be tortured out of the holy, 
quiet, and exquisitely touching lesson, and 
example of our Saviour, is a miracle. But 
this is the native ground of méracles. The 
lofty prelate went through his task with un 
disguised disgust, rubbed a small spot on 
each foot slightly with the disdainful tips of 
two fingers, wiped it, received for every one a 
clean napkin, and pretended to kiss it. Had 
it been the lips of beauty, his reverend chas- 
tity could not have more carefully guarded 
against the sin. I stood so near, that his 
superb mantle brushed my sleeve. In the 
meantime, the voices of the assembled church 
were raised in a species of melancholy chant. 
During the performance of the ceremony, I 
was surprised by the humorous expressions 
openly exchanged among the attendant 
priests, who were at no pains whatever to 
disguise their mirth. The highly-honoured 
twelve — also —— with the 
scene; and two among the greasy vagabonds 
laughed outright, while lifting theit withered 
feet to the lips of the bending prelate. 

These are a few of the frequent “ sights” 
which amuse the loiterer in Florence. 





Anecdote Gallery. 


BUONAPARTIANA, 2 


Durine the time Buonaparte was consul, and 
when the conscriptions were in full force, 
there lived in one of the provinces of the 
South, a very aged man, a tailor, and had 
twelve sons, all of whom served in the armies 
of Buonaparte. 


They having one day ob- 
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ost leave of absence from their regiments, 
ook the opportunity to visit their aged nt, 
but on their arrival were shocked to Gnd that 
he was so reduced in circumstances as to be 
in want of bread. “ The man who has given 
twelve conscripts to his country,” said one of 
them, “ to have no bread! We must procure 
him sustenance, but how are we to obtain it 
that are ourselves destitute ?”—“ Is there no 
pawnbroker in the neighbourhvod?” ex- 
claimed the youngest, who placed great con- 
fidence in the compassion of human beings, 
as well as reliance in his Creator.—* What 
good would that do us ?” said the other, “ we 
have, indeed, nothing to pledge.” —“ You 
shall see, brother,” answered the youngest ; 
“Our father is known to be an honest citi- 
zen, who has exercised his trade long enough, 
and being destitute of bread, that is a suffi- 
cient proof of his integrity. We also have 
served during several years, and;no one can 
cast the slightest imputation on our honour. 
Let us pawn this Aonour; certainly there 
will be some one willing to lend us fifty 
louis on such a pledge.” This idea was 
immediately approged of, and the twelve bro- 
thers wrote out and signed on the spot the 
following billet: “ Twelve Frenchmen, sons 
of a tailor, who, at the age of near ninet 
years, is fallen into the deepest poverty, all 
zealous in the service of their country, request 
from the directors of the pawnbroking esta- 
blishment the loan of fifty louis d’ors, to 
assist an unfortunate father. As a security 
for the same, we pledge our honour, and pro- 
mise to repay the said sum within the space 
of one year.” This billet was taken to the 
money-office, where the benevolent directors 
immediately counted out the fifty louis asked 
for, and tore the obligation to pieces, pledg- 
ing themselves, at the same time, to provide 
for the old man as long as he lived. 


Napoleon entered Warsaw, January J, 
1807. Most of the reports which he had 
received, previous to his entrance, (says M. de 
Bourrienne,) had concurred in deseribing the 
dissatisfaction of the troops, who for some 
time had had to contend with bad roads, bad 
weather, and all sorts of privations. Buona- 
parte said to the general who informed him 
that the enthusiasm of his troops had been 
succeeded by _— and discentent, Does 
their spirit fail them when they come in sight 
of the enemy ?”—* No, sire.” — I know it; 
my troops are always the same :” then, turn- 
ing to General Rapp, he said, “ I must rouse 
them ;” and he dietated a proclamation. 
When Buonaparte dictated his proclama- 
tions, (and how many have I not written 
from his dictation ?) he was for the moment 
inspired, and evinced all the excitement 
which distinguishes the Italian improvisatori. 
To follow him, it was necessary to write 
with inconceivable rapidity. When I have 
read over to him what he has dictated, I have 
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often known him to smile triumphantly at 
the effect which he expected any particular 
phrase would produce. In general, his pro. 
clamations turned on three distinet points :— 
praising his soldiers fur what they had done, 
pointing out to them what they had yet to 
do, and abusing his enemies. The 
mation to which I have just now alluded was 
circulated profusely through Germany, and it 
is impossible to conceive the effect it pro. 
duced on the whole army. The corps sta- 
tioned in the rear, burned to pass, by forced 
marches, the space which still separated 
them from head-quarters; and those who 
were near the Emperor forgot their fatigues 
and privations, and were only anxious to en- 
counter the enemy. They frequently could 
not understand what Napoleon said in these 
proclamations; but no matter for that, they 
would have followed him cheerfully bare 
footed, and without provisions. Such was the 
enthusiasm, or rather the fanaticism, which 
Napoleon could inspire among his troops 
when he thought proper to rouse them, as he 
termed it. 


The evening preceding the battle of Wei- 
mar, Napoleon disposed his forces in order of 
battle, and bivouacked in the centre of his 
guard. He had ordered a passage for his 
artillery to be hollowed in the rock, and to- 
wards two o’clock in the morning set out on 
foot to ascertain how the work was proceed- 
ing. Having remained an hour on the spot, 
he resolved to make a rapid inspection of the 
nearest outposts, before returning to his bi- 
vonac. This solitary excursion nearly cost 
the Emperor his life. The night was so dark 
that the sentries were unable to see the 
slightest object at the distance of ten paces. 
One of them, hearing footsteps, —— 
and immediately presented his piece. 
Emperor, who was prevented from hearing 
the gui vive by one of his fits of absence, 
made no answer, and was speedily aroused 
from his reverie by a ball whizzing past his 
ear. Instantly aware of his danger, he threw 
himself flat on the ground. No sooner had 
he adopted this precaution, than a shower of 
bullets passed over his head ; the first sentry’s 
fire having been repeated through the whole 
line, The momentary danger past, the Empe- 
ror rose and walked. straight to the nearest 
outpost, where he was immediately recog- 
nised. In a few minutes, the sentry, who 
had first challenged and fired, was relieved 
from his post, and brought before Napoleon ; 
the soldier was a young grenadier in one of 
the regiments of the line. You young 
rascal!” said the Emperor, familiarly pinch 
ing his cheek, “ it seems you took me for @ 
Prussian: the dog does not waste his powder, 
nothing less than an Emperor serves him for 
a mark.” The poor soldier, in the utmost 
consternation at the idea that he might have 
killed the Emperor, whom he idolized net 
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fess than the rest of the army, could only 
stammer out a few broken sentences :— 
“ Pardon, sire, but I had orders to fire; if 
you will not answer, I am not to blame:— 
another time you must put in the orders, that 

do uot choose to answer.” The Emperor 
boty and to reconcile the poor fellow with 
himself, said, as he withdrew, “ My brave 
lad, it was not your fault: for a random shot 
in the dark, yours was not amiss: it will 
svon be daylight; take better aim and I will 
provide for you.” 

Napoleon, on the evening preceding the 
memorable battle of ‘Austerlite, visited the 
bivouacs of the army. He wished to keep 
the most strict incognito, but was soon iden- 
tified ; and, as it was also the eve of the anni- 
versary of his coronation, the soldiers saluted 
him by a general burst of acclamation. Na- 
poleon advanced in front of the colours of the 
57th regiment, and addressed the men, say- 
ing, “ Remember that I have, for a length 
of time, distinguished you by the name of 
le terrible.’ An old grenadier approached 
the Emperor, and said, “ There is no necessity 
for you to expose your person; I ge my- 
self, in the name of the grenadiers in the 
army, that you need only look on ; to-morrow 
we will bring you the cannons and colours of 
the Russian army, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of your coronation.” Napoleon, who 
was affected to tears, said on returning, “ This 
night would be the happiest of my life, if it 
was not embittered by the thought, that to- 
morrow I shall lose many of these brave men.” 

The battle of Lutzen was gained princi- 
pally by young conscripts. The intrepid Ney 
said to Napoleon, “ Sire, give me some of 
these young conscripts; I will lead them 
whither you please: our old warriors know 
as much as we do; they judge of positions 
and difficulties, but these brave youths are 
afraid of nothing, they foresee no obstacles, 
they look neither to the right hand nor to the 
oh always forwards ; it is glory that they 


It is affirmed that Napoleon, during the 
éleven years. of his reign, sacrificed to his 
ambition 5,490,000 men, which surpasses the 
number which the civil wars carried off during 
three centuries; comprising the reigns of 
John, Charles V., Charles VI., Henry II., 
Francis II., Charles 1X., Henry III, and 
Henry IV. In the last year of his reign, 
Napoleon levied, independent of the National 
Guard, 1,300,000, which is more than 100,000 
men per month. 

Napoleon was fond of walking about Paris 
incognito, frequently attended only by an 
aide-le-camp. One morning he entered a 
shop to ask the price of a little figure in 
porcelain; the woman of the house not 
being up at the time, (past eight o’clock,) 
Napoleon waited half an hour until she arose; 
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and then demanded the price, which the 
Emperor remarked was too much. “ Indeed,” 
answered the woman, “that may be, but 
what with the taxes and distresses arising 
from the war, we must get as much as we 
can, for the Emperor by-and-by will leave 
us nothing.” Buonaparte quitted the shop, 
and the following morning sent his aide-de- 
camp to summon the female with her little 
figure ; when, terrified, she made her appear- 
auce before the Emperor, he stepped up, say- 
ing, “1 shall give you your price for this 
article, but would recommend you to get up 
earlier, and not trouble your head about 
politics.” 

Napoleon was not a graceful rider: his 
seat on horseback was by no means firm, but 
the care with which his horses were broken 
rendered his deficiency in this respect of less 
consequence. The horses destined for the 
use of Napoleon, were forced to undergo a 
rough noviciate before they were suffered to 
enjoy the distinction of carrying their impe- 
rial master. They were trained to remain 
perfectly steady under tortures of every de- 
scription ; to receive blow about the head ; 
drums were beat, pistols and crackers fired in 
their ears, flags waved before their eyes, 
clumsy packages, and sometimes even sheep 
and pigs, were thrown between their legs. 
None of the animals were deemed sufficiently 
trained, till the Emperor could, without the 
least difficulty, pull them up short at full 
gallop, which was his favourite pace —W.G.C, 


The Paturalist. 


CROWS’ NEST AT NEWCASTLE. 


Tuus is, probably, one of the most popular 
curiosities of the architecture of birds. It 
has been described or engraved in several 
well-known works, but inaccurately in all 
save one; which circumstance is somewhat 
explained by the several descriptions being 
copied from the same original. The facts 
are briefly these:—In March, 1783, a pait 
of crows built their nest upon the top of the 
tube of the vane on the Exchange at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Now, in the above ac- 
counts, the builders are stated to have been 
rooks ; and Mr. Brand, in whose History of 
Newcastle the nest was first engraved, repre+ 
sents it as having no support whatever from 
the spire, and utterly at variance with his 
description ; for the place on which his 
croWs’ nest rests is stationary, and, conse- 
quently, could not turn with the wind, as 
Mr. Brand states. By reference to Mr. 
Sykes’s Local Records, we are now enabled 
to adjust the discrepancies in the description 
and engraving; for, in this entertaining 
chronicle, we find the annexed representation 
of the spire and nest, from a sketch taken at 
the time, and kindly given to Mr. Sykes by 
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a gentleman, since deceased, with the follow- 
ing original account of the building of the 
nest :— 

“During the progress of the work, the 
crows experienced many interruptions. Some- 
times, when their nest was half erected, it 
would be ey in their absence by other 
crows, seemingly with the most inveterate 
hostility ; to prevent which, one remained a 
sentry over the building, while the other was 
abroad in search of forage or materials; till, 
at length, after many severe conflicts, by 
dint: of courage, weer and perseverance, 
they overcame every difficulty, and finished 
their plan. In order to understand this, it 
must be observed that the vane was affixed 
to a hollow, metallic tube, which turned 
round on an iron spire, fixed in the centre of 
the summit of the pinnacle ; and round this, 
at the top and bottom, was an ornamented 
scroli, upon which, with very great art and 
ingenuity, the crows laid their foundation: 
viz., spars and rafters, the ends of which 
rested upon each other, and then others upon 
them, but somewhat longer, especially on 
the side of the tube directly opposite to the 
vane, which was intended to contain the 
body of the nest ; then smaller pieces inter- 
woven therewith, and then wattled together 
pretty tightly round the tube, so that the nest 
turned round with the vane, and let the wind 
blow from whatever quarter, it was continu- 
ally direct against the nest, still supported 
on the opposite side by the spire and tube 
before meutioned; so that the wind could 


= 
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* 
(Crows’ Nest on the vane of the Exchange, at Newcastle.) 


never discompose it or blow it down, unless 
it had blown down the vane, and, perhaps; 
the pinnacle also. 

“ This nest, might, therefore, be deemed a 
masterpiece in mechanics and architecture; 
It was remarked that, in the year succeeding 
its erection, there was a severe storm of frost 
and snow, when the Tyne was three times 
frozen over in one winter, a circumstance not 
before remembered by the oldest person 
living ; during which the crows had a come 
fortable habitation, and having prolonged 
their residence there for some years, they, all 
on a sudden, without any visible cause or 
molestation, quitted their wonderful building, 
and never resorted to it again. A short time 
subsequent to their departure, the Exchange 
took fire, which, had they remained, might, 
probably, have destroyed them, as well ag 
their curious erection.” 

There is still, here, some confusion in thé 
accounts ; for. Mr. Sykes adds, “the crows 
attempted to build the nest again the year 
following, but other crows, with the most 
determined oppositicn, prevented them ; how- 
ever, in the years 1785, 1786, 1787, and 
1788, the same crows built on the samé 
singular place, and succeeded, each year, in 
hatching and rearing their young.” 
where, it is stated, that “they returned and 
built their nest every year on the same place 
till: 1793, soon after which the spire was 
taken down.”* 


© Bingley’s Anim. Biog,, ii., 246, 6th edif.; and 
Brand's Hist. Newcastle, : 
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Che Public Journals. 


IRBLAND AND THE IRISH. 


Six centuries and a half have rolled away 


since the connexion between Ireland and 
England began, yet, to most of the English 


‘Peoples Ireland to this day remains an un- 


wn country. Though the subject of more 
frequent discussion than all other parts of 
the empire combined, the notions which are 
— formed of it are vague and unset- 
tled. 

It does not seem to us that Ireland is 
upon the whole superior to England either in 
beauty or fertility, although it has sometimes 
been so represented. The resources of a neg- 
lected country, like the charms of a secluded 
beauty, are sometimes estimated too highly. 
‘We may refer, in support of this opinion, to 
the scenery which the direct road from Dub- 
lin to London offers. Beginning at the 
Menai bridge, and proceeding onwards by 
Capel Cerig, Llangollen, and Shrewsbury, 
through the midland counties, the traveller 
is presented with a succession of prospects 
which, in point of magnificence, richness, 
and variety, no part of Ireland of the same 
extent can be found to equal. Transverse 
lines might be taken, passing through parts 
of Devonshire, Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, and Warwickshire, to which 
nearly the same observation would be appli- 
cable. But it would be invidious to pursue 
the comparison. 

At the same time, no visiter, however 
transient, can fail to perceive that it is an 
eminently favoured land; and we hope it 
will soon have as much reason to be proud of 
all classes of its people, as its people have to 
be proud of it. Its surface is neither low 
nor lofty; its streams are clear and lively ; 
the soil fertile, but not deep; not so inter- 
mixed with clay as in England, and lying 
upon limestone throughout a large propor- 
tion of the country. The climate is prover- 
bially moist and temperate; and owing, 
pethaps, to this circumstance, to the nature 
of the substratum, and insufficiency of the 
draining, the land is everywhere gushing 
with water. Timber of all sorts grows freely 
and luxuriantly; but, from want of depth 
of soil, does not seem, except in particular 
tracts, to become large or lofty. Stone for 
building is found almost everywhere, of much 
beauty and variety, and in great abundance. 
The country still looks somewhat unfur- 
nished, from the scarcity of trees and hedges. 
Where hedges are fuund, they are made of 
furze, planted on the top of a wall, accordin 
to the custom of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
The immense number and peculiar effect of 
the bogs, though so material a part of Irish 
scenery, cannot well be imagined by those 
who have not seen them. Their dark appear- 


ance, and the groups of turf-stacks with 
which they are studded, give a singular tone 
to the landscape which is not easily forgotten. 
The excellence of the harbours in Ireland, 
especially of those in the west and south, is 
universally known and acknowledged. The 
principal mountains and meuntainous ridges 
do not run. from north to south, as they do 
along the western side of England, but are 
dispersed singly and in groups all round its 
shores, as if to defend them, like towers and 
battlements, against the fury of its stormy 
waters. ‘ 

The coal hitherto found in Ireland is 
neither good nor plentiful; and as water- 
power is daily beceming less able to compete 
with steam, this defect is likely to prove an 
insurmountable obstacle to that advance. 
ment in arts and manufactures which the 
country might otherwise have attained. Ire. 
land has considerable mines of copper and 
other metals, which, notwithstanding the ine 
ducements offered by them, have never yet 
been worked with sufficient skill and energy. 
The remains of its ecclesiastical architecture 
are neither remarkable for extent nor beauty. 
Its principal antiquities consist of the round 
towers, which have been the subject of so 
much examination and controversy, and the 
usual number of feudal castles found iu 
other countries, now forming picturesque re- 
mains, but once the strongholds of robbers 
and oppressors, which in Ireland continued 
much too long to be their actual destination. 

With respect to the people, the high and 
the low are still the only classes into which 
they can be appropriately divided. The in- 
termediate ranks are rapidly springing up in 
the towns, but as Ireland is almost wholly 
agricultural, the want of them will, in most 
parts of the country, continue to be felt for 
some time longer. Of the character of the 
higher classes who are possessed of rank and 
property, we shall here attempt no delinea- 
tion. To do this with correctness and ime: 
partiality is, invariably, one of the most: 
difficult of all tasks, and ought never to be 
undertaken .except by those who have had 
the advantage of extensive private inter. 
course. Many of the aristocracy are known 
to the world to be as accomplished and valu- 
able members of society as those of whom’ 
any country can boast. If the rest of the 
body differ from persons ef the same rank or 
fortune at home or abroad, the shades of 
distinction can only be judged with fairness. 
after long and familiar acquaintance. 

Of the common people a traveller may 
speak with less hesitation, because every par- 
ticular relating to their manners, customs, or 
circumstances, is more easily seen, and 
marked more strongly. It is undeniable 
that, with respect to food, habitation, and 
clothing, the farmers and labourers of Ire- 
land, who, in most cases, may be classed: 
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together, are in a state which cannut be con- 
templated without emotion. Professor von 
Raumer, whose Letters on these kingdoms 
have just been published, says emphatically 
that, though he had spent much of his life 
in travelling, he never knew what poverty 
meant until he landed in Ireland. If such 
be the ing of a German, it is almost 
needless. to.say that the impression is even 
stronger on an Englishman. Some parts, 
especially Ulster, are greatly in advance of 
others; but speaking of the country gene- 
rally, the peasantry of Ireland, so far. as the 
eomforts of life are concerned, are nearly at 
the bottom of the scale of European civiliza- 
tion. Their dress is ragged in the extreme ; 
their cabins mean and dirty ; and their diet 
always poor in quality, and in quantity not 
seldom insufficient. Yet they are not always 
in reality in that abject plight in which hasty 
observers naturally enough suppose them. 
Unless when suffering from absolute hunger 
and want of shelter, the body continues 
strong, and the mind undepressed. Under 
the most patched accoutrements in which he 
may walk about, or within the most miser- 
able hovel in which he may rest his limbs at 
night, there still lies concealed the man, not 
torpid and wasted, but with all his faculties 
full and fresh about him, and showing, by 
his inquisitive and communicative disposi- 
tion, that they are ready at the first favour. 
able moment to be called into active opera- 
tion. That they are sprung from the same 
stock with the Celtic inhabitants of Scotland 
is now universally admitted. Even though 
history did. not attest the fact, their appear- 
ance, language, and a thousand nameless 
peculiarities, obvious to the eye, but almost 
impossible to be communicated by deserip- 
tion, incontestably evince them to bear a 
much closer affinity to their Scottish than 
their English neighbours. How then has it 
happened, that two races, once in all respects 
so germane, should, in process of time, have 
come to present a national character and 
frame of society so strongly contrasted to 
each other ? — Quarterly Review. 


SUNDAY IN ENGLAND. 


Tue following is from the remarks of that 

eminent scholar and excellent man, the late 

Professor Niemeyer, Chancellor of the Uni- 

versity * Halle, who visited England in the 
1819. 


“ Almost all travellers protest that nothing 
is more melancholy than the observance of 
Sunday in England. They assure us that 
everything seems dead, and that every sound 
of joy becomes mute. They pity the people 
who are denied every innocent pleasure, and 
extol the happiness of other countries where 


this restraint is unknown. I candidly con- 
fess that the English Sunday has not appeared 
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to me so dull and: so joyless; nay, that I even 
reckon ‘several Sundays passed there among 
my most agreeable recullections, and cannot 
refrain from expressing the wish, that we 
might have among ourselves something mote 
of what we there find, in families as distia- 
guished for intellectual endowments, as re. 
spectable for their character. I do not ad- 
dress those whom a religious feeling causes 
to td as sinful the most innocent occu. 
pation, and who think they ought to keep the 
Sabbath more in the spirit of the Old Testa. 
ment than of the Christiaw religion; but 
those who would wish that a certain harmony 
might be observed among us also here ia 
Germany, in the employment of Sunday. I 
foresee that many readers will be of a diffe. 
rent opinion. But how is it possible that all 
people should be of one mind ? 

“ It is not to be denied that the differenee 
between the six week-days and this seventh 
is more striking in England than anywhere 
else. It is as if a long continued ebb had 
set in, which would be followed by no flood; 
or, as if animated life had quitted the streets 
and public places, and retired to the back 
part of the dwellings; or, as if every one 
breathed more softly, to recover from the 
fatigues and exertions of a restless activity. 
The latter is really the case. In this respect 
alone, the law, which commands repose from 
usual employment, is a real blessing for thou 
sands of people, who have borne for six days 
together the burden and heat of the day, or 
in the bustle of worldly concerns have not 
been able to rest themselves, or hold inter- 
course with their family; and that is accom- 
plished which the ancient Mosaic institution 
ef the Sabbath had for its object, Exodus 
xxiii, 12. On Saturday, when the clock 
strikes the midnight hour, the curtain in the 
theatre must be let down, and it is not drawn 
up again till Monday. Those shops only in 
which the indispensable necessaries of life 
are sold are open; all others are closed 
throughout the day, and the shop windows 
being covered with painted shutters, the city 
assumes quite a different aspect. Where 
the law, originating in ancient times in reli- 
gious dissension, is observed in all its rigour, 
even large entertainments, card parties, and 
private concerts, are avoided, and no work 
done. The streets, however, begin to be 
animated between ten and eleven, when 
divine service is about to commence. The 
number of well-dressed persons repairing to 
church increases in all the streets—the citi- 
zens, for the most part, husband and wife 
together, ard the children before them, with 
the Book of Common Prayer and their Bibles 
in their hands, The churches being so nvu- 
merous in all parts of the city, the masses 
soon divide; and here, as well as elsewhere, 
some places of worship are more crowded 


than others. . Some.of the churches in parti- 
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gular, where cvening service is performed, 
(beginning at six o’clock,) are so exceedingly 
crowded, that any one coming in late can 
scarcely obtain a seat, however willing the 
pea-opener may be to procure him one. 

“ He who dees not consider the theatre, 
balls, and games for money, as indispen- 
sable, in order to be happy or to keep off 
ennui, in whom those artificial pleasures 
have not blunted a taste for the scenes of 
nature and the pleasures of cheerful society, 
Treally know not what should hinder such a 
man from spending his Sunday agreeably, 
tither in or out of London. I at least have 
ode wow gets. the roads almost more 

with cari and pedestrians than 
during the week. ‘the Thasges was covered 
with boats, conveying numerous parties to 
the beautiful places, country seats, &c., on its 
banks. * * * Many indeed, both high and 
tow, who go into the country on a Sunday, 
do not readily neglect to attend the village 
churches, before the doors of which you may 
often see whole rows of carriages from the 
neighbourhood—but then they enjoy the re- 
mainder of the day in the open country or in 
the elegant environs of their houses. * 
Further, it is true, they do not go in England. 
Even he who pethaps has religion less at 
heart than the preservation of certain national 
customs, requires that Sunday shall main- 
tain its peculiar character, aud that there 
shall not be too glaring a contrast hetween 
its principal destination and the employment 
of the remaining hours of theday. Thus, for 
instance, every true Englishman would con- 
sider it a most indecent contrast, if the same 
parents who had in the morning gone to 
church with their children, and there perhaps 
heard a sermon on modesty and decorum, 
ould go with them in the evening to the 
theatre, and there see some laughable farce 
or such luscious scenes, drawn after nature, 
as we find represented in some of our fa- 
vourite pieces, to the eyes of our youth of 
both sexes. But so ought, in reuson, every 
one to think and feel, who does not regard 
the whole of life as a farce. Truly, decorum 
often borders nearer than we believe on 
morality.” — Translated in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 





Pew Books. 


{KETCHES OF GERMANY AND THE GERMANS 
By an Englishman resident in Germany. 
[tes title of this work affords but an imper- 
idea of its important contents. It is not 
a book of mere “ Sketches,” but, in the lan- 
of the author, “ comprises a full deve- 
Bomect of the present social and political 
state of Germany, gathered from a long resi- 
dence at Vienna: also, a Tour from the Ger- 
man Ocean to the Baltic; from thence through 
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Berlin to Warsaw, on to Silesia and Bohe- 
mia; and through the greater of the 
Austrian Empire to the Adriatic; with a 
Voyage down the Danube, from Ulm into 
Hungary.” Here, of a truth, is eireuit enough 
for two moderately thick octavo volumes ; 
seeing that two recent Voy: down the 
Danube have contrived to make the incidents 
of their paseage oecupy as many pages as the 
present work. These, however, are not filled 
with glances; for they contain enlightened 
views of the commercial relations of thé 
countries through which our traveller passed, 
in addition to lively incidents, and delineations 
of scenery manners, which have the 
striking characteristics of fidelity, and the 
recommendation of carrying with them very 
considerable social interest. The work, there- 
fore, as well for the extent and variety of its 
localities, as for the attractive minuteness of 
its details, is altogether highly entertaining; 
its gravities do not clog its gaieties; and its 
style is pleasant and throughout easy and 
intelligent. The author commences his nate 
rative on board the Tourist, steam et, 
bound for Hamburg, in which he left London 


* in the spring of 1834, for the north of Ger 


many: the tour extends to the present year; 
and though we cannot follow the entire 


routes, we hope to pick up amusement for 
the reader by the wepedey 


Sunday in Hamburg. 


The majority of the inhabitants of Ham- 
burg. are members of the reformed Church, 
but exhibit as strong an attachment to Sun- 
day amusements as the most pious Catholic ; 
and, although this is the grand day of public 
diversion, yet let not my readers suppose that 
the citizens are altogether neglectful of their 
sabbath duties, as the churches are well at- 
tended in the morning, it being in the after. 
noon that the pursuit after amusement is so 
actively carried on: then indeed the environs 
are filled with the gay citizens, the river co- 
vered with pleasure-boats, and the roads teem 
in every direction with persons of all ranks 
hastening to enjoy their various sylvan and 
rural recreations, while the sound of music 
and dancing is heard in all the houses of 
public entertainment. Toa native of sober 
England, the aspect of such a gay scene is 
absolutely confounding; but here the pros- 
pect of the Sunday’s recreation is anticipated 
with pleasure, alike by the merchant, the 
mechanic, and the labourer. And to the 
stranger, who mixes among the gay throng, 
an admirable opportunity is afforded of study- 
ing the character of the people; and I am 
inclined to think, the conclusion upon the 
whole would be favourable. The only draw- 
back to my enjoyment was the universal 
habit of smoking tobacco,—the coffee-houses, 
the ball-rooms, the marquees, villas, cabarets, 
and -promenades, in short, every place in 
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which human beings were congregated was 
filled with a dense mass of this disagreeable 
vapour. The whole of the male population 
were armed either with a pipe or a cigar, 
even boys of eight or ten years of age were to 
be seen indulging in this disgusting practice. 
The fair enemy of tobacco-smoke, Mrs. Trol- 
lope, would here have been completely horri- 
fied, for even some of the women are addicted 
to this most unfeminine indulgence; and I 
have not unfrequently seen a handsome, well- 
dressed girl receive from her inamorato, not a 
ylass of lemonade, but a genuine Havannah, 
which she instantly commenced reducing to 
ashes with a gout askeen as that of a Spanish 
dandy in a coffee house at Madrid. 


Clock at Lubeck. 


The old church clock is considered the 
most ingenious specimen of early clock-work 
that has been preserved. It represents the 
changes of the heavenly bodies until 1875; 
and when it strikes twelve, a number of auto- 
maton figures are set in motion : the Electors 
of Germany enter from a small side door, and 

tform the ceremony of inaugurating the 

mperor, who is seated upon a throne in 
front. Another door is then opened, and 
Christ appears, when after receiving his 
benediction, the whole cavalcade retire amidst 
@ flourish of trumpets by a choir of angels. 
On each side are bas-reliefs, illustrative of 
passages in the life of our Saviour; in that 
of the last supper, a mouse is seen peepin, 
from beneath the snow white table cloth: an 
be it known to thee, gentle reader, that this 
little “ timorous beastie,” has the honour of 
representing the armorial bearings of the 
once puissant Lubeck. 

Rugen. 

The Island of Rugen, with its cluster of 
islets, is only separated from Stralsund by the 
strait Gelle, about an English mile in breadth. 
It .was torn from the main land in 1309, 
during one of the most violent hurricanes on 
record. Rugen is the largest and most pic- 
turesque of all the German islands, its cir- 
cumference being seventeen German miles, 
with a population of thirty-three thousand, 
exclusive of that of its satellites. It is the 

t point of attraction to all the lovers of 
autiful scenery in the north of Germany, 
where sandy plains and swampy heaths are 
the prevailing character of the country. In- 
deed, wherever we move through this fairy 
island, our admiration is excited, for we per- 
ceive the usual features of nature, not only 
most highly finished, but at the same time 
modelled on the most reduced scale. At one 
time we are wandering through the silent 
recesses of a small ravine, skirted on either 
side by the dense foliage of a forest, or over- 
hung by a romantic elevation, having every 
characteristic of Alpine scenery, except size 
and eternal snows; we then pass intoa Lilli- 
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putian valley teeming with fertility, or enter 
a tiny glen, fri with a tangled mass of 
thorns, briars, and wild flowers, which fill the 
air with a fragrant perfume ; at another time 
our vision grasps the whole island, its chalky 
cliffs and the surrounding islets. In short 
the general character of the scenery is beau. 
tiful’ without being sublime; and although 
we have sometimes a glimpse of the wildly 
Picturesque, yet beauty and softness are the 

revailing features, and would be perfect of 
its kind, but for the absence of those great 
essentials to landscape scenery, the roaring of 
the cataract, and the silvery stream that singy 
and dauces along its own wild domain; the 
want of these is, in some slight degree, com, 
pensated by a few small lakes, and numerous 
bays and creeks. True it is, we feel the ab, 
sence of the castellated tower, and ivied ruins, 
yet who could behold the colossal rae 
the heroes of the north, and the Druidical 
remains, without feeling at the same time 
awed and interested ? 

Mecklenburg. 

As Germany supplies Europe with princes 
and princesses, it would appear as if Meck- 
lenburg alone was sufficient to furnish it with 
nobles, for it is computed that the nobility 
include one half of the population, the pos- 
sessions of six-eighths of these being limited 
to their stambaime (genealogical trees). 
During my progress through the conntry, I 
met with a Herr (baron), who exercised the 
profession of relieving men’s chins of what in 
Christendom is considered an incumbrance} 
and at one of the inns I found a Herr Graf* 
for a landlord, a Frau Grafint for a landlady, 
the young Herren Grafent filled the places 
of ostler, waiter, and boots, while the fair 
young Fraulein Grafinnen§ were the cooks 
and chambermaids. J was informed, that in 
one village, of which I now forget the name, 
the whole of the inhabitants were noble 
except four, and these were martied to Ge 
borne Franleins ! || 

Statue of Blucher. 

Marshal Forward (the pet name of the 
Prussians for the heroic Blucher) still pro- 
tects the master he so faithfully served, for 
his statue is only a short distance from the 

e at Berlin. Its height is eleven feet. 

e left foot of the hero rests upon a howit- 
zer, and his right hand grasps a sabre; his 
head is uncovered, and his figure partially en- 
veloped in the graceful folds of a military 
mantle. The position is dignified and com- 
manding; and M. Rauch, the artist, has 
served the likeness most faithfully. 
pedestal, which is, unfortunately, too sma 
in proportion to the figure, is decorated with 
bas-reliefs illustrative of the most memorable 
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events of his life. The design is in the best 
le of chaste simplicity, and the execution 
mirably correct. It is one of the brightest 
leaves in M. Rauch’s garland of immortality. 


A Mistake. 


The most aristocratical street in Berlin is 
the Wilhelm’s Strasse. Here we find the 
— of the king’s sons, Charles, Frederic, 

brecht, and August, with those of the Duke 
of Cumberland, and Prince Radzivil, besides 
a numerous catalogue of the nobility. 

- Tn the front of one of these palaces we per- 
ceive the words “ Hotel de Radzivil;’’ and 
the Berliners relate, that an English lady and 
gentleman having arrived at Berlin, resolved 
upon obtaining refreshment and rest at this 
very fine looking hotel; and seeing a couple 
of empty carriages in the courtyard, they 
nothing doubted the correctness of their 
belief. Having come to this determination, 
the next point was to put it in execution ; 
but as neither of them could speak a word of 
German, they were obliged to have recourse 
to the language of pantomime ; and having, 
through this medium, made the post-boy 
stop, they next, by the same mute eloquence, 
ordered the servants (whose acquisitions as 
linguists were confined to their native Polish 
and a little German), to convey their luggage 
stairs, and bring them some refreshment. 
domestics, who, from the elegant appear- 
ance and manners of the strangers, concluded 
that they were the invited guests of their 
prince, supplied them with everything they 
Tequested. Our travellers were in raptures ; 
their admiration was moma at the ne 
of the appointments, the courtesy o: 
the attendants, on the Berlin hotels Ke 
pronounced the deau-ideal of perfection. The 
— returned the following day, and imme- 
jately on hearing the details, surmised the 
truth, was delighted with the mistake, and 
detained his unconscious guests for some 
days, ignorant of the blunder, till their reite- 
tated demands for the bill produced an 
eclaircissement, to the great arausement of 
the prince, and the confusion of our English 
travellers. 


Berlin Gin Palaces. 


. Our gin-palaces sink into utter insigni- 
ficance in comparison with those in the Ko- 
nigs Strasse. On entering the principal of 
these temples dedicated to inebriety, the 
ttranzer finds himself in a spacious room, 
whose ceiling and walls are inlaid with look- 
ing-glasses, and ornamented with crystal 
chandeliers ; in the centre he perceives @ full 
length statue of Frederic the Great, in full 
uniform, and, at the further extremity, glit- 
tering with gold and tinsel, those of Bacchus 
and io an lo a Pogenane by rows 

) painted wii most gorgeous 
colours ; abeve which are shelves, displaying 


every variety of co!oured bottles, filled with 
liqueurs, whose contents are indicated by gilt 

Ils; the sparkling fluids of which dre 
dispensed from behind a long counter, by 
about a dozen male and female attendants : 
the latter selected for their beauty. By night 
the effect is absolutely dazzling: illumined 
by a blaze of light, the mirrors multiplying 
the reflected objects a hundred fold, and the 
well-dressed attendants distributing their 
glasses of nectar (4nglice, poison) with a 
smile. My first pilgrimage to this establish- 
ment was on the afternoon of a grand review 
day, when it was not only crammed with 
citizens and soldiers, but the crowds extended 
far into the street, all in pursuit of spirits, 
After great difficulty I obtained admittance, 
when I found that every individual of the 
motley multitude were, to the honour of the 
women, lords of the creation. 

Another of these temples, in the same 
street, is scaroely inferior in vulgar splendour ; 
here the wide folding doors are sufficiently 
large to admit a carriage, and the first object 
that attracts attention is a door of painted 
glass, over which the Peruvian sun, made of 
crystal, is constantly revolving; the effect is 
most brilliant when illuminated. The apart- 
ments, like those of the rival establishment, 
are decorated in gaudy finery and tinsel, 


Frederic the Great. 


The most interesting reminiscence at Pots: 
dam of the great king, is his favourite retreat, 
Sans Souci, standing on an eminence close to 
the town, with which it is connected by an 
avenue. It appears much neglected; the 
park-gate through which we enter is literally 
falling te pieces for want of paint, and the 
grounds merely exhibit sary promenades, 
shaded by a profusion of trees, and orna- 
mented with myriads of mouldering statues 
and decaying temples. The best about 
them is the succession of terraces that lead to 
the pavilion: these are fitted up with glass 
frames, and contain a rare collection of exotic 
plants, besides fruit- trees of the most southern 
climes ; many of them were planted by Fre- 
deric, for he had an absolute passion for yar- 
dening: here, while training his trees, he 
was accustomed to receive his ministers, 
ambassadors, and generals, 

Sans Souci is not interesting for archi- 
tectural beauty, but because Frederic the 
Great lived in it. The double circular por- 
tico is certainly a very pretty thing, but much 


‘too splendid for the remainder of the build. 


ing, which is neither lofty nor imposing, 
The situation, however, has been well se- 
lected, for it commands all that the country 
affords of a prospect: the town, the river 
Havel, its villages, and woody eminences, 
together with Arnold’s wind-mill, half con- 
cealed by groups of trees, still performing its 
evolutions, while those who raised so keen 3 
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conterition reepécting it~the monarch and 
its owner—are mingled with the dust. 

The interior of the palace is as unpretend- 
ing as its modest exterior, and, if we are to 
estimate the refined taste of the great king 
by the very mediocre paintings that cover the 
walls of the gallery, where he used to take 
his promenade in rainy weather, we shall not 
feel inclined to assign him a high rank as a 
connoisseur of the fine arts. The only apart- 
ment that has been preserved, as he left it at 
his death, is the library, a small circular 
room: most of the books are in the French 
language, among which we perceive his own 
work, “ Les CEuvres du Philosophie :?” here 
is his little writing-table, ink-stand, hand- 
bell, sand-box, and sofa, The only ornament 
of the chamber in whieh he died is a very 
good portrait of Gustavus Adolphus, said to 
have been a great favourite of Frederic, and a 
correct likeness of the heroie king. The bed 
has been removed, which has given great 
umbrage to the Prussians, together with the 
arm-chair in which he breathed his last, after 
a long reign of forty-six years ; and, although 
at the advanced age of seventy five, he re« 
tained his intellect so perfeetly, as to be able 
to transact public business the day he died. 
How serenely tranquil must have been the 
dying hour of the royal philosopher, who, 
after a whole life of storm and strife, saw his 
country prosperous, his people happy, and his 
seeptre ready to pass undisputed into the 


hands of his successor. 
: Warsaw. 


As I approached Warsaw, the last tints of 
the glorious sun were stilt glowing in the 
west; the moon, in a graceful creseent, en- 
threned high on the blue arch of heaven, 
was shedding her mild light over the devoted 
city, so lately the theatre of so much bloody 
strife ; and, unlike the vicinity of other great 
eapitals, everything wore a sombre, melan- 
choly appearanee. Instead of gay parties of 
merry-making citizens, Russian soldiers, 
with fixed bayonets, were passing and re- 
passing; the only music that greeted our 
ears was the distant sound of the noisy drum; 
and to render the scene still more deplorable, 
ay rhe half-naked wretches, some stupified 

y intoxication, and others brawling with 
the rage of excited intemperance, were issuing 
from the cabarets, whose interior displayed a 
combination of filth, vice, and poverty, rarely 
equalled. On entering the Faubourg, the 
numerous lights in the winduws were the 
feeble substitutes for lamps, and disclosed 
the shadowy outline of heaps of dilapidated 
buildings, while the moon, as it threw its 
pale beams athwart the various crumbling 
edifices, distinctly revealed the desolation of 
war. 

: [The author’s fellow-traveller, a young 
Pole, having returned to his family at War- 
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saw, is the occasion of a gtand entertain- 
ment. ] 

It is rather a curious circumstance, that 
the banquet was held at the house of a dis 
tinguished Russian, as great an enemy to 
‘yranny, as he is a friend to rational freedom. 

et even here, where suspicion was in a 
gteat measure lulled, it was necessary to 
adopt the strictest precaution in order to pres 
vent the intrusion of any of the army of spies, 
who invade the most private sanctuary; and 
nothing can give a mote forcible representa« 
tion of the state of society, than the simple 
fact, that instead of the sideboard of plate 
which in our own happier country is the 
accompaniment of the festive board, we had 
here a collection of weapons of defence, in 
order to be ready to repel any sudden surprise: 
nevertheless, in the face of all these precau- 
tionary measures, I heard language and 
opinions, and witnessed bursts of enthusiasm, 
which showed that the spirit of resistance in 
Poland only slumbers, to awake at a fitting 
opportunity, and crush for ever the outraged 
power of the monarch who now wields het 
destinies ; for his barbarities have not only 
alienated every Pole, but enlisted in their 
favour the sympathies of the surrounding 
nations, and the signal fur a general Polish 
insurrection will be the first war in which 
Russia may be engaged. 


Tomb of Blucher. 


On my route to the mountains, from Bres: 
lau, I took the Kanthe road, to visit the tomb 
of Blucher, at Kriblowitz. Here, by the side 
of the road, repuses the old hero, with no 
other canopy but heaven, and the united fo 
liage of three lindens. This spot was, no 
doubt, endeared to his recollection, from its 
being the theatre of the important battle of 
Katzbach, when, in 1813, at the advanced 
age of seventy-one, at the head of the Prus- 
sian Landwehr, he completely routed the 
French under Marshal Macdonald, taking 

teen th 1 prisoners and one hin 
dred pieces of cannon. This battle was pro 
ductive of the most important results to Ger 
many; it reassured and raised the almost 
broken spirits of the people, and was, if I may 
so speak, the van-guard of the glorious battle 
of Leipsick. For some time previous to his 
death, the health of the old veteran had beea 
visibly declining, but he appears to have 
passed away without any severe suffering; 
his faithful aide-de-camp and friend, Graf 
Nostitz, who saved his life at the battle of 
Ligny, attended him during his last moments. 
A few minutes before his death, he gently 
pressed the hand of his friend, saying, “ Nos- 
titz! sie haben vieles von mir gelernt, lernem 
sie nun auch von mir ruhig sterben.”—(Nos 
titz, you have learned much from me, learn 
niow how to die:) And he thus calmly es 
pired, on the 12th of May, 1819,aged 77.” 
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Hpirit of Biscodverp. 
ANNULAR ECLIPSR OF THE sun, may 15, 
1836. 


[We quote the following accounts of this 
phenomenon from the newspapers. ] 


(From the Globe.) 


It is necessary, for scientific purposes, to 

mise the following particulars, the lati- 
tude, the longitude,;and elevation of the place 
of observation, as,on it depends the ability 
to deduce the result correctly :— 

Deg. m. 8. 

The latitude of the place (Cornhill) N. BL 30 38 
Fhe longitude in time - -«- W— @l 

The height of the place of observation 113 
feet above the level of the sea, the mean of 
several trials taken as data, and assuming as 
correct the given elevation of the Royal 
Society’s apartments :— 


The instant of the moon’s apparent 
contact with the sun, in contra- 
distinction to apparent and as- 
trouomical time, (civil mean 


Hrs. m. 8 


Greenwich time) - - - 1 51 92 
Greatest phase or obscurity of the 

sun’s dise Sk eo cm - 8 Wh 
The instant of the moon’s apparent 

contact ceasing —_ = « ££ oe 2 


The barometer, at one o’clock, higher than 
noted at any period during the year, when 
deduction is allowed for increased elevation, 
stood at 30 inches 5 tenths; and declined, 
during the eclipse, °05 decimal, from which. 
it has not subsequently risen. The thermo- 
meter, exposed to the sun’s rays, declined 
from 84° to 68°, being the extreme variation. 
In the shade it declined only 2°,— from 66° 
to 64°. No stars, nor were the planets Jupi- 
tet or Venus visible to the naked eye, though 
easily discernible by a telescope magnifying 

times. 

The moon’s first contact in the north- 
western limb of the sun took place at 8 mi- 
nutes 48 seconds before two o'clock P.m., 
and its course over the sun’s disc was traced 
early until half-past two, when the sun 
entered a dense cloud, in which it was lost 
to human eye fur at least ten minutes; on 
its emerging, it appeared much reduced in 
size‘and power. ‘The effect was very extra- 
ordinary, and, indeed, this may be considered 
as the most interesting period of the eclipse. 
The snn, at this time, was reduced to nearly 
one-half its usual size, and horned like the 
moon. At 19 or 20 minutes past three 
O'clock, the eclipse could be viewed by the 
naked eye, and all around presented the ap- 
pearance of an autumnal evening; the gloom 
towards the south-east was very striking, and 
was such as, under other circumstances, would 
have betokened a storm, As the dark circle 
Continued moving over the face of the sun, 

ly leaving it, the light increased, the 
ls and bitds, which, about three o'clock, 
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might have been seen retiring to their nests, 
came forth again, and about half-past four, 
when the moon left the great luminary alto- 
gether, nature appeared to have resumed her 
wonted cheerfulness and gaiety. 

It was highly amusing to observe the 
people in all quarters, in the streets and 
toads leading out of the metropolis, with 
pieces of smoked and coloured glass, eyeing 
with the most intense interest the pheno- 
mena. The number of glasses sold during 
the last week for this purpose exceeds any 
former demand of the sort. A journeyman 
optician boasted that he himself sold 200 
dozen in one day. Perhaps, after all, the 
best way of viewing an eclipse, is in a pail or 
tub of water, the vessel being so placed as to 
reflect the sun’s body to the eye of the ob- 
server. In this way, the whole course of the 
eclipse might be viewed without any incon- 
venience to the eyes. 

(From the Times.) 

At five’minutes past one, the first obscu- 
tation of the sun, in the form of a segment 
of a circle, was visible. At about two o’clock 
the moon had encroached to the extent of 
several digits on the diameter of the great 
luminary. At this period, when viewed 
through a telescope of about 50 degrees 
magnifying power, the apertures or black 
spots in the body of the sun seemed to be 
within a digit and a-half of the nearest point 
of the circular-edge of the moon. The planet 
then in a compound orbicular path, describing 
an ellipsis between south, north, and west, 
continued to intercept the rays of the sunt 
until twenty minutes past three, when the 
eclipse reached its extent, leaving an annular 
segment of the sun from south to east, which 
was equal in depth to about one-fourth of 
the ‘entire solar diameter. The darkness, 
probably owing to the extraordinary clearness 
of the atmosphere, was not so great as had 
been anticipated, and consequently, to ordi- 
nary telescopes, the stars that had been 
marked out in the diagrams as visible weré 
not to be seen. The moon had passed at 
about a quarter to four, when the sun re-illu- 
mined the horizon, as if with increased efful- 
gence. The interest of the observation of the 
phenomenon was enhanced by the circums 
stance of its being high water during the 
gloom of the eclipse. Sume persons, whose 
ideas seemed rather to have been formed 
from lingering superstition than astronomieat 
calculation, though€ that the opposition of 
the sun and moon would have inundated the 
banks on both sides of the river Thames, and 
they, accordingly, congregated on the heights 
until the moon had completed its transit. 

(From the Globe.) 


Although this eclipse was in reality an 
annular one, it would not be: so, strictly 
speaking, to those in this country, who live 
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southward of a line extending aeross it from 
Whitehaven on the west to Whithy on the 
east ; or northward of a similar one touching 
the Isle of Mull to the west, and Dundee 
towards the east, comprising a belt of about 
140 miles in width. Its line of central an- 
nular appearance would, therefore, very nearly 
range with Ayr, Douglas, Jedburgh, and the 
duration of its central obscuration would be 
about 4m. 2s. The annular appearance 
would first commence in the Pacific Ocean, 
in the zenith of lat. 8 deg. N., and long. 
¥8 deg. W., at 56 min. past 11 in the fore- 
noon; after which the central line, or axis, 
mpeg would pass over the southern con« 

nes of Mexico, and, covering the, island of 
Jamaica, would visit the southern ceast. of 
Cuba. Thence, skirting along the western 
coast of Donegal only,. it would exactly pass 
over Malin Head. Next visiting Edinburgh, 
it would proceed over the northern; states of, 
Germany, Turkey, &c. . The annular appear- 
ance would cease in the Caspian Sea, nealy 
south of Astrakan, and the confluence of the 
river Volga, in lat. 44 deg. 45m. N., and 
long. 52 deg. 37m. E., at 22m. ‘past three in 
the evening. 

The next great solar eclipse will take place 
on the Sth of Oct., 1847, and: another in 
March, 1858, which,‘ like that of yesterday, 
will be annular. ~ .7 5 J: 


The Gatherer. 


Lady’s Rock.— Near the old castle of 
Duart, ia the Isle of Mull, rises on a level 
with the water, the small island or rock 
called the Lady’s Rock; which name is 
said to have originated in the following 
adventure Maclean, Lori of Duart, having 
married a sister of the Earl of Argyle,’ 
and suspecting his wife of infidelity, ex- 
posed her on this rock to be devoured 
the monsters of the ocean, or engulphe 
by the tide. This lovely and unfortunate 
victim of the jealousy of Maclean, saw the 
waves approaching which were about to bury 
her in the deep, the sea having already 

> reached the summit of. the rock; when a 
fortunate chance brought a boat into the 
strait, in which was le himself, The 
cries of a female led him towards the rock; 
he recognised his sister, and having rescued 
nar to pa ~ alterwards 
a ¢ wrongs by killing her persecutor 
in a desperate combat fought” in the presence 
of the King of Scotland. G.H. 

Queen Elizabeth.—Hentzer tells us that 
Elizabeth was very majestic at the of 
sixty-five; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled; 
her eyes small, yet black, and pleasant ; her 
nose a little hooked, ber lips narrow, and her 
teeth black; she wore false hair, and that 
was red, ; 
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Sound.—Pepys notes in his Diary, 1666: 
ss Discoursed with Mr. Hooke about the 
nature.of sounds,:who. told -me, that having 
come to a certain number of vibrations proper 
to make any tone, he is able to tell how many 
strokes a fly makes with her wings, -(thosa 
flies that ‘hum in their flying,) by the note 
that it answers to in’ music, during their 
flying. That, I su is a little too much 
refined; but his discourse, in general, of 
sound, was mighty fine.” .. ; 

Spanish Proverb.—A-wise.man changes 
his mind ; a fool, never. 

“Thé’Scots under Wallace, at, Cambusken. 
neth, to show their detéstation of Cressing. 
ham, the tool of Edward I., flayed his body, 
and converted the skin into thongs for their 
horses. a: beng) ath 4 

Doubt. Surely.Godhath made man to 
dwell iu doubt, that he might be awed into 

oodness, ahd into a dependence on his pro- 
vidence.—Orven Feltham, : 

That state in which the people rule, re 
sembles a strong but deaf pilot — Plato. 

Feast of Hermes.—Among the Egyptians, 
honey‘and ‘igs, with one mutual ok Gua 
sentiment— How sweet a thing is truth!” 
—composed this simple mystery. 

’ The First Day.—The second historical 
and first “secular” day,of mankind corre- 
sponds with the twenty-second of September, 

imbrellas are of great antiquity ; for Ma- 
homet had one carried over him to shade his 
reves shoulders, when he entered Medina, 
in 622. 

Celebrated .Oake.—There is the Oak of 
Abraham, at Mamre; of Alexander, at Cha- 
tonea; of Augustine, near “Malvern ; of the 
Bishops, at Chaleedon;,,of: Wayneflete, at 
Oxford ; of Chaucer, at Dorrington ; and of 
Sidney, at Penshurst ; besidés those near Bos- 
cobel, Winchester, Hatfield, Fairlop, Yard- 
ley, and Windsor. 

An Anti-Malthusian. — [The mend eo 
was communieated to the writer bythe’ 
Sir George Tuthill, M. D.J]—Foeder Wall: 
lief, a native of Astracan, in Asiatic Ritisiz, 
had by his first wife 69 children at 27 bitth#+ 
by his second wife 18 children at'8 birth¥} 
in all 87 children. He was alive in “1789, 
aged 75 years. Ancrurits, * 
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